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DEARLY BELOVED EL HASSAN, 


‘ 

di HE Poetry of a country ts among the 
1a? fu! ye céts 
gate. 


A p ricé&t } know! od Ke cf the lang a ot not only 


which a tiaveller is able to imvelti- 


ia its radical powers, but in all us delicate beau- 
ties, and namelels varicties of fignification, and a 
h the geography, hittory, 
jiterature, eviployment acd genius of the nation, 


commpricte acquaiurance wi 


are indifpentably neceiiary tS one, who would ful- 
iv underttand and } iglily rclith the Pociry of the 
cruntry which he viite. 

The literature of Great-Britain and Englihh A- 
merica, is c.joved cornmaa by both countries. 
Both the fame lanyuage ; and i> great a fime 
larity exifts between ilci: laws, iofitutions, flate 
or faciety, aud national } urfuits, that the ¢ literary 
produftions uf the one czuon are pe fc€ily under- 
ftood and rehifhed by the other 

Putas Kaglith Amevica was planted by Gieat 


Britain, the lacter is advanced far beyond ihe for- 
merin every department of literature. 

Were I to attem Pe acomplete account of Engl: th 
literature, embraciag the learning of both coun- 
trics, I fhould indeed enter a nett extenfive field. 

Even EFagiifh Poetry aloae would aHord avery 
copious fource of entertainment ; for the Englifh 
paes are very numerous, and fome of their pro- 
duttions would not fufler by a companion with 
tioie of anvage or country. 

The pames of Milton, Dryden, Shake/pear and 
Pote will be revered, fo long as theis produdiioas 
furvive the ravages of berg 

But at prefent, I intend to confine my remarks 

srincipally tothe _— of poetry in America. 

' Iwo centuries ago, Euglifh America was peo~ 
pled by a favage race of men, iirely deftitute of 
learaing, arts and laws. Within two hundred 
years, it has been porulated by emigrants from 
various European countries, but pr inci pally from 
Great- Britan, 

In that fhort period, they have increafed to 
more than 5,000,200; have built numberlefs cities, 
towns and villa.es ; reduced to cultivation acoun- 
try of immenfe extent; efablifhed a commerce 
with every part of the globe, and accumulated 
wealth, and advanced tn the arts, to a degree, 
which no human mind could have forefeen. 

Nor has their literature been entirely negle&ed. 
Very relpc lta ble proofs of American erudition 
and talentsin many isos ments of {cieuce can be 
produced. 

But thou knowel, beloved FE] Hafian, that we 
muft not look for great efforts in fcience, and high 
attainments in arts ina young cou niry Such ef- 
forts, and fuch attainmenis, are exh: hited only in 
2 mature flate of foctety, where great wealth and 

ndivided leifure atford the means of purfuing, 
aud cherith a difpofition to reltth the moft refined 
fpecelations of tcreuce, and the moft clegant pro- 
duétions of taile, 

We might therefore have Pare Th fuppoted, 
what I have found to be the fa&, that the litera- 
ture of this country is fill im its pies. In fome 
future epiftle I may fuge:f farther remarks upoa 
American literature ; bur I will now return from 


this excurfton to the cor fideration of the Rate of 
poetry in Bnugliith A 


rwe+rica. 
The poetical productions of this country are not 
numerous; thofe | mean which are of confidersble 
length, and are calculated 


cd to endure to future gen- 
erations. 

Among the principal are the Conqueft of Ca- 
nan, an epic poem, by Dwioht ; the Vifion of 
ee , ' ; 

Columous, by Barlow ; aad M’ Fingal, a burle{que 
epic poem, by Trumby]! 
ply ‘ ides ° 

Phe Conquelt of Canaan, was written while the 

thar v Ss 4 ,“ ne ’ } 
auenor was very young. Itaiies tn many inftanc- 


RARY TABLET. 


ee ee 


es to high fublimity, and not a few paflages might 
be feleéted of peculiar poetical beauty aod refined 
tendernefs. It is remarkable that no paflage can 
be pointed out, which weuld give ofience to the 
firicteft morality ; and its love feenes are diftin- 
guifhed by a freedom fiom every degree of licen- 
tioufnefs. But the poem labors undera difad~ 
vantage from its being written in rhyme. ‘This 
evideutly fubje€ls the poet to much reftraint. Mis 
mind appears to have been ardent and vigorous, 
and his imagination fublime; but his conceptions 
are cramped by his poetical fetrers, and not un- 
frequently labor in confequence of the poverty of 
langue ge. 

blis rhyme alfo, from the length of the poem, 
produces an un iformity, which is fometimes un- 
pleafant.—-I will mot enter into a minute Criti- 
cifm upoa this Poem, but content myifelf with 
producing a fingle paifage, which will give fome 
idea of the author’s manner of writing. —He is 
defciibing the precurfors of the final diffolution 
of the world. 


‘¢ Mid thefe dire fcenes,more awful feenes fall rife, 
Sed nations quake, and trembling {eize the ikies, 
From the dark tomb tha!l tearful lights afcend ; 
Aad fullen founds the fleeping manfion rend ; 
Pale ghofls with terror break the dreamer’s charm, 
And death-like cries the liftening world alarms. 
Then miduight pangs thall tofs the cleaving plains; 
Fe!l famine want ou o’er unburied trains ; 
From crumbling mountains baleful dames afpire 
Rialms fink in floods, and towns diffolve in tire ; 
In every bia& the ‘potted plague be driven, 
And angry m eteors blaze athwart the heaven. 
Cc iouds of dark ! wat iood fhall blot the tun "s broad 
light, fin n grit. 
Spread round th’ immenfe, and fhroud the world 
With pale and dreadful ray the cold moon gicam; 
The dim lone {tars difufe an anguifh’d beam ; 
Storms rock the fkies; afi:éted ocean roar,- 


And fanguine bi lows die the fhuddering fore *&e 


The author of the Conqueft of Canzen, has writ- 
ten feveial other poems. “E could with pleature 
copy many parts of them, which in my view ere 
highly excellent; but the limits of this cvilile 
will uot permit me to extraét very copioully.— 
Take the following beautiful introduction to 
*GreenFirin Hirt,” as a foecinen of th 
author’s talents in blank verie. 

* From Southern ics, on winds of ¢ neleft wing, 
Sprinkled with morning dew, and rob’dio green, 
Life in her eye, and mufic wi her voice ; 
Lo, Spring setaral, and wakes the world 


te sur @ 


expand the fi ves 185 
g from their icy bonds, 
The ftreams fecha warble, and thro’ every micad 
Convey reviving verdure ; 


Forth cre: =p the mii: ing herbs;ic 
New-loos’d, and butting 


every bough, 
Full blown and love! y,teems with fv cets & fongs, 
And hills and plains, and pa‘tures feel the prime.”” 


fost posm, called Columbia, by the fame 
author, pofleflcs great merit ; alfo, a fatirical piece 
in verfe, lathing the critics, who, as the poet con- 
ceived, had treated his works too feverely. An-= 
other batia ‘ical poem, the Triumpa of In fidelity, is 
uniformly afcribed to the fame writer, though 
mever ac knowledged by him, in which, dader 
fictitious names, he chaftifes feveral great perfor 
ages,’ diltinguifhed by their impicty and their 
viccs. 

This author has publifhed more poetry than any 
other American, (except, perhaps FRENAU, a po- 
et remarkable only for the quantity of verfe which 
he has written), and although his countrymen are 
now divided in fentiment, as to the degree of fame, 
to which he is entiuled, it is probable that poftcrity 
will judge of his works with that impartiality, 
which is frequently denied to a living author, but 
exercifed towards him when he is fleeping in the 
cuft, and is equally deaf to the praifes of his 
friends and the reproaches of his enemies. 

The Vifion of Columbus flows in eafy verfe, 
generally correct and polifhed, but fomeiimes 
mutilating the fentiment forthe fate of therhyme 




















































































































(No. V. 








Although Barlow does zot exhibit the ftrength 
and fublimity of Dwight, he certainly poileffea 
very handfome poetical talents. His tafle is ele 
gant, and never leads him into bombaft or frigidi- 

“ty. If his poetry does not rife fo high, it never 
fittks fo low as that of fome good writers. 

The following is fele&ed from the deferiptioa 


of a ftorm on the high mountains called the Ao- 
dc¢s i-= 


** While, far beneath, the {ky-borne waters a ’, 
O’er the dark deep, and up the mountain’s {id 
The lightening’s glancing wings, in fury cur! ‘4 
end their long forky terrors o'er the world ; 
Torrents, and broken crags, aud floods of rain 
From tteep to fleep roll down their force amain, 
In dreadful cataragts ; the crafhing found 
Fills the wide heavens, and rocks the mouldering 
ground. 
The blaits, unburden’d, take their upward conrfe 
And, o’er the mountain’s top, refume their force ; 
Swift thro the long white ridges from the north, 
The rapid whirlwinds lead their terrors forth ; 
High rolls the form, the circling furges rife, 
And wild gyrations whee] the hovering fkics : 
Vait hills of faow, in {weeping columns driven 
Deluge the air, and cloud tlie face of heaven ; 
Floods burft their chains, the rocks forget ‘their 
place, 
And the firm mountain trembles to its bafe.’* 


Barlow has publifhed feveral fmaller poems.— 
His ** * Confpiracy of Kings’? ts energetic and glow- 
ing, but inttead of rifing to that dignity, lich ita 
tile promifes, it burfis forth into enthefiaitic afpi- 
rations alier vifionary liberty, and expires in phi- 
lofophreal raptures of untyeifal benevoleace, and 
mad execrations upon crowned heads. 

As the writer, who has refided in France foc 
feveral years pall, haa become a dife: ple of the 
ncw philofophy, aod abjured the religion, of 


which he was once a priell, perhaps fome des ree 
of the otjura, which 


is hea sel spon his chara®t-r, 
is attached by his conatrymen to poetical produc~ 
ons N . 
{tis therefore probeble that, at fome future pee 
riod, his ments, asa poet, will be mere juftly ap-- 
ted, tham at prefent. 


Fiom Enozeworstn’s Pradical Fdacaticn. 


WE thould at leafl treat chitdren with the fame 
cepree of wile lenity, which the Enghth jaw ex. 
te:.ds to all who have arrived at years of difcre- 
i No criminal is bound to accufe himlif. 
Ii any mifchicf | has beca tummitted, we foul 4 
nevei, when we are uncertain by whem it has 


bi dake 


cen 
one, ¢cither dire€lly accufe, or betray injurious 
fufpicions. Ve fhould either fay to the child I 
believe you have done this, nor I believe you have 
not donethis; we ‘hould fay nothing ; the mif- 

chiefis done, we cannot repair it: becaufe a glafs 
is broken, we need not {poil aciild ; we may put 
gleles out of his reachin future. If it frould, 
however, happen thata child yoluntarily comes to 
us witha hiftory of an accident, may no love of 
goods or chatic!s, of windows, of china, cr evea 
ot locking-glafles, come in competition with our 
love of truth. An angry word, an angry look, 
may intimidate the child, who has fummoned ali 
his little courege to make this confeflion. It is 
not requifite that parents fhould pretend to he 
pleafed and gratified with the deftrudtion of uJ Aeir 
furniture ; but they may, it isto be hoped, with- 
cut diffimulation, fhew that they fet more valve 
upon the integrity of their children, than upona 
looking- glafs, and they will ‘ keep their temper 
fill though china fall. ” 


ae 





let were have its aereuien reward 
: and confidence ; but do not 
s attempt to force thefe vir- 
uiplay. The rewards which 
1 nevolence and generofity in 
chiliten* frequently @Micourage felillinels, and 
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id 
jomectinses tCaca them cunning Lord Aaimcs 


tells us a flory, which is precifely a cafe in point, 
Fwo bovs, the fons of the Earl of Bipin, were 
permitted by their father to aflociate with the 
poor boysiu the neighbourhood. One day the 
Earl’s fons being called to dinner, a lad who was 
playing with them, laid that he would wait ull 
they returned: ** There is no dinner tor me at 
hoime,’’ faid the poor boy. * Come with us thea,’ 
jaid che Eari’s fons. The boy refufed ; and when 
they afked him if he had any money to get a din- 
ner, he aniwered, ** No.’’-—** Papa,”’ faid the 
ridef of the voung gentlemen when he got home, 
** whet was the price of the filver buckles you 
gave me * Five fhillings.’—** Let me have the 
money and I will give you the buckics,’’ It was 
done accordingly, ‘ays Lord Katmes. The Ear), 
jaquiring privately, found that the money was 
given to the lad who had no dinner. ‘The buckles 
were returned, and the boy was high!y commend- 
edfor being kind to his companion. The com- 
mendations were juft, but the buckles fhould not 
have been returned : the boy fhould have been 
juflered fteadily to abide by his own bargain; he 
fhovid have been let feel the pleafure, and pay the 
exact price of his own generohity. If we attempt 
to teach children that they can be generous, with- 
out giwing up fome«f their owa picafures for the 
jake ct other people, we attempt to teach them 
what isfalfe. If we once make them amends for 
any facrifice they have made, we lead them to ex- 
peat the fame commiferation upon a future occa~ 
fion ; aud then in faét, they aét witha dire& view 
to their own intereft, and govern themfelves by 
the calculations of prudence, inflead of following 
the di@aics of benevolence. 

In rewarding children tor their orudential vir- 
tues, fuch as order, cleanlinefs, economy, temper~ 
ance, &c. we fhould endeavor to make the rewards 
the immed.ate confequence of the virtues them- 
felves, and at the fame tume approbation fhould 
be fhewn in fpeaking ofthefe ulctul quaiitses. A 
gradation muft however always be oblerved ia 
our praifes of dofferent virtues ; thofe that are the 
moit ufeful to faciety, as truth, juflice, and bu- 
mianity, muft Rand the higheft im the fcale; thule 
that are moft agreeable claim the next place. Thole 
good qualities, which mui wait aconfiderable 
time for their reward, fuch as perfeverance, pru- 
dence, &c. we muft not expe& early from young 
people. Till they have had experience, how can 
they form an idea about the future ? Till they 
have been pun&tually rewarded for their induftry, 
or for their pradence, they do not feel the value of 
prudence and perfeverance. Time is neceffary to 
all thefe Ieffons, and thofe who leave time out in 
their calculations, will always be difappointed in 
whatever plan of education they may purfue, 


‘ ~——~ 
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CHARACTER or a MODERN INFIDEL. 

HE isan ideot ; a man who voluntarily thuis 
his eyes againit evidence and truth ; A man who, 
ander pretence that all cannot be explained to him, 
determines to deny what can: A man, who can- 
not digelt the difficulties of religion, but can digeft 
thofe of fcepticifm ; A man, who cannot conceive 
how the world fhould owe its exiflence to a Su- 
preme Being, but can eafily conceive how it was 
tormcd by chance. { Beaeties of Saurin. 

CHARACTER or tHe BELIEVER. 

HE is a wife man: achild of wifdom; who 
acknowledgeth the imperfeétion of his nature : 
A man who, knowing by experience the infsriori- 
ty and uncertainty of his own conjefures, applics 
to revelation: A ainan who, diftrufling his own 
reafon, yields it up to the dircétion of an infalli- 

le being ; and is, inthis feafe, enabled im foie 
fenfe to fee with the eyes of God himfelf. — 20, 


AN EXTRACT, 
THE covntenance and manners of fome very 
fafhionable perfons, may be compared to the in- 
fcriptions on their monuments, whic k noth- 
ing but good of what is within, 
any thing of the world, or of 
no more traft to tke counte 
pend on the epitape. 







LITERARY TABLET. 


MEMOIRS OF 
LORD LITTLETON, THE YOUNGER. 


Aged ears played truant at his tales, 
So fweet and voluble was his diftourfe. 


I T is an embarraffing tafk to delineate the politi- 
cal chara@er of this young nobleman, who, during 
his brief continuance on the public flage, might 
be faid, in the phrafe of Shakefpeare, to have 
changed fhapes with Proteus, for advantages.— 
Groping our way without any light to guide us, 
we cannot better exprefs our judgment, than by 
having recourfe to a line of the well known Rich- 
ard Savage, of illegitimate and poetical memory, 
in a poem, celebrating the advantages arifing from 
being born without a father : 

* He fhines eccentric, like a comet’s b/aze 

If this convey too vague and indefinite an idea 
of his political principies, we prefume it may be 
further illuftrated by the following fhort detail of 
his condu& in parliament. Inthe fame feflion, 
and on the great American queition, he voted with 
the court, and againk it. hen lord Chatham 
attacked the Quebec bill, he warmly defended it ; 
and, whenthe fame nobleman moved the recal ot 
the British troops from Bolton, in 1775, he was 
feconded by Lyttleton. 

Asa public {peaker, the talents of his lordthip 
have been juftly appreciated. His oratory was of 
the declamatory kind, but, at the fame time, fo 
enriched with general and particular knowledge, 
by am acquaintance with the greatefi Athenian and 
Roman orators, ftreugthened by found obferva- 
tion, quickne{s of parts, and a fubile, penetrating 
genius, as to have removed it far above the levei of 
political harrangues. 

The tenor of feveral of his ear’y fpeeches with 
the energy and animation, which accomp raied 
them, were beiter calculated, than any we have 
heard, te call forth the {pirit, and roufe the indig- 
nation of hiscountry. His janguage was flowing, 
well chofen, corre& ; his obfervations pointed, 
and direéted with judgment ; his delivery general- 
ly graceful and animated ; never cold, flat, or an- 
couth. He could reafon well, and in decail; but 
logic wes net his forte. Nature, habit, and incli- 
nation, iavited him to affail his auditors, through 
the medium of their pafhlons ; confeqnenily, he 
affected the bold, the inflammatory, and pathetic . 
rather than the argumentative ftyle. In debaie, 
he was ever judicious, feldom deviating, and nevei 
lofing fight of the queftion ; and, when he did, he 
always returned in time, tothe main road, and 
pufhed forward with redoubled force and aug 
mented vigour. In fhort, there was in many of 
his fpeeches a fervcur of expreffion, a flrength of 
colouring, a grace, and a paflionate delicacy, not 
to be found in thofe of any other, in eicher houte 
of parliament. 

On the other haad, his Lordthip was teo eager 
for renown, and giafped too greedily at perfefion. 
He over fludied the graces of attitude ard elocu- 
tion; hence he would fometimes ne sicél matter, 
for ferm and for found. In corformity to the 
advice of the great mafter of his profeffion, a@ion 
was his firft, fecond, and third part of eclocuence. 
He would have been a more dignified o1acor, had 
hey in his manner and voice, difplas ed lefs of his 
Quintillian and Garrick, and more of Camden 
and Germaine. His voice, from phyfical caufes, 
was at beft middling aud weak, and he injured it 
by a pedantic and theatrical! attcAtation of intro- 
ducing into ita variety which nature hath denied. 
Like ail mere orators, he never wanted fa&s to 
{upport arguments, nor by conlequence, argu- 
nfents from which he might draw dedu@ions fa- 
vourable to his caufe. Onthe whole this noble- 


[Continued from No. I1l.] 


a) 
Sucu was hia Gtuation of miad, when histwo 
brothers, t&e abbe and the chevalier de Gage, 


be waren 


came to refide at his houle. “she cides of thea, 
who wascalled the abbe de Gange, poff fled an 
uncommon fhare cf anderfending, with the mai- 
ice and cupoing of a friend. Violent, proud, 
and ambitious, he fludied to govern every ons 
about him; in which, from his fuperior abilines, 
he ufually fucceeded too well. Having neither 
principles of hosour or fentiments of humanity, 
00 confiderations, no laws, either divine or hu- 
man, could prevent his carrying any point en 
which he had oace refolved. Yer this diabolical 
{pirit he bad art enough to conceal, with the pros 
foundeft diffimu'ation, or could aflame the ap. 
peaance of the molt amisbic, benevo'cat, end 
honcft map in the wold, while bis heart waa the 
receptacle of every wice that difgraces buman na- 
ture. He wes not in order, but took the eqaiva- 
cal title of abbe, as Dring the uext favoreb! 
iodulgence of hislicenticus paihons. ‘TI 
alier, whofe unde itanding wae below mediocrity, 
feemed born only to be diregted by others; and 
the abbe, without his perceiving it, go vermca bia 
entirely, Over the marquis aifo the 

edihe fame afccadancy. Hiacftate aod his farm. 
ily were loon given up to the manage 


eto the 


abbe acquire 


remeat al this 
afhduous brother ; who left bia the name of 
matter, butenjoyed allthe power, The uncom. 
mon charms of the marchione!s de Gange wade 
an immediace and deep impiciion on the heart of 
this bad man; oor did the copfideration of bes 
being his brothers wile deter him a moment fiom 
forming defignsvpon ber bonor, Scoi ning to put 
any reftraint on his inclinations, however unwe 
raptable, he determined to attempt leduciag mact- 
ame de Gane; avd for this purpoft, kuowing the 
uflacece of gratitude on fach a beers as bers, 
began by codcavouring to oblige ber. He few 
how wacahiy fhe lived with his brother, who fe- 
igued her inceflantiy with jealouly and ili-be- 
mour—and the fit ule he made of bis pewer over 
the marguis was, to induce him to alter his con. 
cult towards hie wife ; of whou the abbe {poke 
fo advautegecuily, tbat his jealoufly began to pive 
place to thole fentiments of cleew and tenderncis 
which he bad at fit felt fou her, The marclic- 
nels, feudible of this Chargein her hi (bands be- 


s 
~ 


haviour, gave way to the natural goodsefs and 
(weetnels of her Gifpohtion, and forgot the harfh 
treaisucnt fhe had lately fuffered ; treatu.cut 
which waa oo the pone of chenging her tormer 
atiachusent into a fettled coldaefs, if not avesficn. 
The abbe, however, did not intend that madawe 
de Gange thould enjoy the faticfa&tion the receive 
ed fiom her hufbind’s returning aff: Aion, without 
kuowing to whom fhe owed it. Asiocnas as 
oppetinaty cHered, he took care to te!l her, that 
thc woarqais’ prejent atieotion and kindoels, was 
ig conk quence of what he bad faid io her favour 
-~and be gave her at the fame time to vaderfand, 
that the beart of his brother was fo entirely in hie 
hands, that her treatrnent mali depend whoily on 
him. Difgetted at fuch a declaration, the mer- 
chionefs anfwered cooly, that ihe thanked him.— 
The abbe was a good des) difappointed at the re- 
ception fhe gave him on this cccafion. He had 
flattered bimfelf that fhe would have eceepted 
with more vivacity his proffered ferviccs, end that, 
by firflergagicg her greti:ade, he fhouid in time 
create iv her breaft warmer fentiments ia his fa- 
vour. But thongh a man of abilities, fuch ashe 
polleffed, who determines to make himfclt agree. 
able, and has fuch continual opportunities of de. 
ing fo, is above all others the moi dangerous ob. 
jedt a young woman can cocounter ; it happened 
that the diflike, even bordering oo antipathy, 
which madame de Gauge bad conceived, on the 
firft fight of the abbe, wes an tn vtncible cbftacle 
to his defiges, Her manner towards him was 
civil, but fo cold aud diftant, that he could very 
{eidom find aa opportunity to freak to her apart. 
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fol after fome time, es se faw the fiudied to avoid 
,d that ail his aflidaities made 00 imprel- 
>, he determined to (peak plainly, and 
f> ack ‘edge bis paffion, tn terms that fhe coulk 
Joaderfand. The marchioneis had enger- 
: io vals fome days at the country refi- 
-- of @ iricud.—Thither the abbe fcliowed 
her. apd as bls converfation was extremely agrec- 
3 sie. be was reecived with pleafare by the whole 
warty.——He wae ulually the hife of whatever comi- 
pa iy he was in, and now he exerted himfeif to the 
emicit, and waa more brilliant and entertaining 
thanever. A hunting party beiog propofed, at 
which every gentlemen was to attend oo a lady, 
the abbe offered hivwiclt to eicoit mucame de 
Gange ; which the cepted, with her ufusi cool 
civiltty, as @ matter of pertedi indifference. —-As 
{ooo as the company began to difperfe in the 
woods, the abbe, who now faw the opportunity 
at hand that he had fo lorg wifhed for, icd mad- 
zune de Gacge into the mott vofregaented {pot he 
contd find, and thea, with very litic preface, 
te the coafeflions he had a 


Nec eni:n libidine dominante temperantiz locum 
efe, negve omnino voluptatis rego. virtuicm 
poffe coniftere. Cicero. 


Where pafion reigns, temperance can have no place, 


nor can virtue be found, where pleafure kas do- 
MINION. 


ne 
‘J HE obfervations of Cicero ever merit our at- 
tention. If we view him as an orator, the ele- 
gance of his diétion, the purity of his ftyle, the 
harmony and briliancy of his cloguence muft de- 
light ;—if, asa philofopher, his obfervations, re- 
plete with wifdom and proceeding from an inti- 
mate acquaintance with human nature, muft in- 
ftru€t. That which we have at prefent before us 
may afford a uleful leffon. 

Man’s paffions uncontrouled would lead him 
to ruin, but regulated by reafon, they will fub- 
ferve the nobiclt ends. The government of them 
isthen of the highelt confequesce, efpecially to 


IQ 
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CURIOUS FACT IN NATURAL HISTORY, 
Refpe&ing the Submerfion of Swallows. 


[ By an American Gentleman of refpellable charader 
and unimpeached veracity ; ina letter to a friend, | 


ON the afternoon of the 24th of Auguft, 1798, 
I was fitiing in my parlour, which leoks towards 
the North river, about fifty feet trom che bank, 
ia Company with our mutual friend Mr, Jacob 
Sebor. Our attention was attracted by numerous 
flights of birds, which appeared tocome acrofs the 
town from the eaftward, and dcfcend immediately 
into the river. So fingular an appearance excited 
our particular obfervation. We went out, and 
ftood clofe to the bank, and then perceived that 
what we at firft imagined to be blackbirds, were 
aftually fwallows ; and that as foon as the various 
flocks had cleared the houfes, aad got dire@ly over 
the river, they plunged into the water, and difap~ 
veared. This was not confined to the vicinity of 
the place where we ftood, but was the cafe as far 
as the eye coyld reach, up and down the river, 
and continued without ceffation for nearly two 
hours, when the clofing of the evening prevented 


made cditited—-but fo youth, as at that felon of like, they are more as our farther obfervation. 
; ' : uth S 4 t 4 }, ti e¢ mor - . . is 
Seer ad with cxo:cMioas fo Rroug and ar- pied hy Ps 4 a se Aware of the importance Y . 
adiaply, 480 Wien sen mane “to ; p, ataget dent, more liable to drive us into error. Mok of por of affording any addi 
cent, that they mniprrs d madame de G inge with 


tecror rather thao piiy—whe wining pare with 
fororife aud anger, Cuuld not imroediacly torm 
while the abbe continved to declare 
fuch of manacr, and tn 

-os fo uncauivecal, thet fhe could uct doubt hie 
heieg very muchio earnel—and the faw, that ta 


+ renly 
ie 


uimiclr with vialeace 


the d;fquietudcs ot life arife from the diforders of 
the paflions ; it is therefore ftill more neceflary to 
bring them uacer proper fubjeétion, that they may 
anfwer the valuabie purpofes for which defigned, 
by giving us a higher relith for the innoceut pleaf- 
ures of life, and influencing us to relieve the aflia- 
ed, and to promote the happine(s of focicty. 


tional inforsnation on this long-difputed queltion 
in the natural hiftory of the fwallow, I procured a 
telefcope, and waiched attentively many of the 
flocks fiom their firh appearance until their im- 
merfion, continuing my eye fixed upon the {por 
long enough to be tully convinced that not one of 
the birds returned to the furface again. Indeed, 


, 
; Rater k = ; oue flock of abouttwo hundred birds plunged into 
langh it off. as fhe would have done We Should becaretul toregulate them in refpe& to hi pi ; ged ” 
‘ aveor to langh it olf, as fhe woulc have Gor “rae 5 , : the water within thirty yards of us, and inftanily 
s eer a fe refoigte lover thetrobredts and ti e degree to which we fuffer them { : : . ' } ‘ 
> a declaration from a Icfa refoiate lover, nian Pilih ig 06. ster: hee: difappeared, without the leat appearance of op- 
‘] inn. allarming there, torife. As.to the former, common fenfe teaches . _ roe *. 
weuld have avatled her nothing; allaming, theree at - - polition that might be expected to arife fromm their 
Die faige—ts[ US that, the directing of them to anworthy objeis 
tr .ea air more referved than before, the faid—* x : 


monfieur Pabbe, 2 ff-& to iwwiluadestiaad 

mg but you mull kocw how 1 ought to re. 
‘ ceive fuch 2 conf fico as you bave prefamed to 
she. Afk your own heart, fir, efk your own 
 confcience, what decency and duty thould urge 
me to fay to youmand {pare me the paia of 
iow a farther converfation on fo odious a 


‘ ‘9 


3$ Crimioal 


obierve, tnat 


With regard tothe latter, we would 
Vioacnt emotions are never jalting, 
aud while oa the one hand, by goiag to extremes, 
we fhould be deprived of permanent fatistadtion, 
and more openly expoied to the weapons ot the 
envious and illiberal, ever willing to take advan- 
tage of cur weakneifes ; fo on the contrary, by a 
want ot! 


’ 
i 


chog, we fhould negleét the enjoymenis 


natura! buoyancy ; aud, at ihe fame time, the even- 
mig was to ferene, end the river fo unruffied, chat 
wo Ceception of our fight could poMfibly have oc: 
curred, 

When the birds frit came in view, after crofling 
the town, their flight was eafy and natural; but 
when they defeended near to the water, they ap- 
pearcd mucii agitated and diftreifed, flying in a 


i. is Sein: Meee x contuted manner againit cach cther, as if the love 
chs Mc on ean’ » rONACe ut info Our hands, c We war deiermin . ; : ; 
fur jcét.”— Phe maoucr ia which the pronowac F a , a os » salah coal f GEVCHTNE of lite, common to all animals, impelled them to 
: oe é »* —<- at a mcGiumMm i ¢ Tere: ¢ e . . “ ¢ . 
ec thefe words, made them mfhurce ty tuore more , sie res P - ‘ revol apainft this law of Nature imspofed upow 
ie ae vie chat Clete Moderation is defirable if on no other account, - 
fusne to the above, lies tO Words tnenmteée:ves, ’ , , h { 1: &t ' mM { th it ipeeies, 
jada, * . . . . tham (hat aS we afe here tuvje 9 amo continu 
Searpto the foul, hie diffimalation entirely for. ie _— Shey, aoe it may be worthy of remark, that, as far.as my 
, a , poe difappointments, our fuffering om fuch cccafions 
fook him, aod he freely anfwered—** Kaow you , 


‘+ not, madawe, whoa you brave my vergeance 
: : ‘ . 

‘* thas, that ie Couirely in my bende j 
‘ Flave you forpotten tht 1045 tu my power to 
: c 


your take 


would be proportioned tu our attachment for the 
ebjet of cur purfai.—To man, ever anxious tor 
fuperiority, a viétory over the paflions muit be 
highly graceful, nor is he fittcd to govera others, 


obiervation went, the {wallows totally difappear- 

ed on the egth ot Augult, 1798; for duriag the 

remainrer of that year I did not fee one. 
New-York, Jin 1800. H. Poiirocn 


tmake vou the moll saereble of wewen—and who cannot govern him felf. el , : CoS - ; | 

"thet T will do fork you reluic tohear to meP The great inguiry of the human family is after METHOD OF BOILING POTATO! s. 

“Yo declining to returo wy peffion, youcfk have happincis. 1 o obtain this, prefent erjoyments are +08 sn Sag oe oe teat Yee pr 
ing your tife embittered by the leverelt trials. relirquilhed, dangers encountered, and pains en- - pOsatocs Mould he as Much 2s Pouieie ct 


filler me et Jealt to hope 


will, aad ati my power fhull be dedi- 

catee to your happiscls and tranquility.” The 
marchionel’s, &l ak op an etlort to command 
he: ind goation, replicd—** As you alfe@ to love, 


Love me, 7 aca, 
*¢ that veu 


*€ learn now tocHeem me. Be aflurcd, monfieur 
* Pabbe, that the dread of thofe evils worfe then 
‘ daath, {bail never induce we tocommita wick- 
ed 2Gion.”——"'* But,” added the, asif to moril- 
fy bin fill sore 5 * lf 1 were indeed capable of 
**fuch weeknets, you are the latt man va earth 
“who could taflucnce me to be guilty of it.” So 
faying, fhe veyoined her company, 'eaving the ab- 
De overwhelined with rage and confafior. His 
pride fo fewerely tumbled, his love hopelefs, 1r- 
rtatcd him almof to madoef{s; aod, incapable 
with all his art of commanding his temper, while 
us heait was corroded by fuch uneafy fenfations, 
he took a fullew leave of the lady of the hoafe, 


eod returned ia the eveniag to Avignon ; nobody 


cured, The couriee which men take in their pur- 
fuic of it, are as various as their opinions. ‘Yo 
feek for it ia the full gratification of our paffions 
is but to take the moft direét method of avoiding 
it. 

Indulgence of appetite leads to fatiety and dif. 
gufh. Lyvery draught which we take at the fown- 
tain of fenfual pleafure, tendsto enervate the fyt- 
tem, to prevenc the proper difcharge of moral due 
ties, to blunt the intellelual powers, and to unfit 
man for the enjoyment of the calm and rational 
pieafures of focial umion., 

This conduét is alfo inconhftent with the dignity 
of our nature—We are not brutes, but rational 
agents. Let not man then grovel inthe duft, but 
afpire to pleatures of a more pure and exalted 
kind. He wil) flud them, in the regulation of his 
condu agreeably to moral re@itude, in the culii- 
vation of his manners, fo as to render himfelf aod 
titofe around him happy, in the improvement of 
his underflanding, and government of his heart. 

We have an immortal part, whofe profperity 


ihe fame fize, and the large and fmal! ones boiled 
feparately. They mult be wafhed clean, and, 
wi hout paring or {craping, put into a pot v. iLn 
cold water, not fuficieat to cover them, as they 
will themfelves produce, before they boil, a con- 
fiderable quantity of fluid. They do not admit 
being put into a veile] of boiling water, like greens. 
it the potatoes are tolerebly large, it will be nec- 
effary, as foon as they begin to boil, to throw in 
jome cold water, and occslionally to repeat it tilt 
the potatecs are boiled to the heart (which wii! 
take from halt ao hour to an hour anc a quaites, 
according to their fiz), they will otherwite crack 
and burft to pieces on the outhide, whillft the infice 
will be nearly in acrode flate, end conlequently 
very unpalatable and unwholefome. During the 
boiling, throwing in a little falt occafioua’iy is 
found to be a great improvement ; and it iscertaia 
that the flower they are cooked the better. 
When they are boiled, pour off the water, and 
evaporate the moifture by replacing the veffel in 
which the potatoes were boiled once more over 


Sut madame de Gange being able to guefs the we ought to feek, and which only uprightnefs of the fire PP as as them he peng te <7 oe 
canfe of this fuddea secefs of i] humour, which Conduét can infure. Ourown experience and re- mealy. ey thould be brought tothe table with 
: ? 


woie git €.c35 


eplailence and diflimulation did not ene 
ace hide & sNGincut to difpuile, 


fleétion, the obfervations of the wifeft men in all 
ages affure us, and the word of God confirms us 
in the belief, that the unlimited gratification of 
our defires is inconfitent with a life of virtue. 
ORRA ELLFNO, 


their fkins on, and eat with a little falt, as bread. 


B&O 


ERRATUM. In goth pa. 1ft col. lat word in 
gd line of the gd flanza from thetop, read * wild’ 
incad of ¢ child.’ 
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TO MY FRIEND 


we fo blithe as once was I ? 
f ~~ Heaven half its blifs did lend -- 


No tear, no heart-corroding figh ; 
For I had then a Darling Friend, 


But Griet o’er all my fou! was fhed, 
And every ray of Joy decayad, 

When o’er my Dar o Friend was fpread 
Death’s awful, ever-gloomy thade ! 


Ah! then they called me forrow’s child, 
And on my heart deep anguifh fed ; 
All nature was to me achild-— 
Phe Lity and ihe Rofe were fled ! 


But hark! fome Angel whifpers, “ Peace ! 
** Heaven yet fhall make a rich amend ; 
*¢ Shall bid the tide of trouble ceale, 
** And fend another Darliag friend.” 


rhe Angel points, and I ot CY 
Avd leek k once more the Charming Fair ; 
~-Far from thy prefence gricfs al! fray, 
And pureft pleafures waatou there ! 
R. 


SI 
See MS 


TO A FRIEND ON HIS MARRIAGE. 
BY ROGERS. 
ON thee, ble youth, a father’s hand confers 
‘The anaid thy earlich, fondeft wifhes knew ; 
Fach toad eachantment of the foul is her’s; 
LThiac be the joys to firm attachment duc. 


Ason the moves with hefitating grace, 
She wins aifurance from his foothing voice 

And with a look the pencil could not trace, 
Sinilesibro’ her blufhes and confirms the choice. 


Spare the fne tremors of her feeling frame ! 
To thee the turas—forgive a virgin’s fears ! 
To thee fhe turns with furett tenderef claim ; 


Weaknefs that charms, reluétance that endcars. 
« 


At cach refponfe tha facro@ rite requires, 
From her full bafom pug: th’ unhidden figh, 
A ftrange myllerious aw e igene inf{pires, 
Aad on her lip the tr bial eccents die. 


O'er her fair face what wild emotions play ? 
What lights and fhades infweet confufion blend ? 
Soon thal] they fly lad harbingers af day, 
And fettied funfiine oa her foul dgfcend. 


Ah foon, thine own confeii, extatic thoughts ! 
That ae fhall threw each flinty patiywith flow" 33 
And thofe biue eyes, with mildeft lofire fraught, 
Glad the caiia current of domeftic Tpours ! 


CHARACTERISTIC FRAITS OF-GARRICK, 


Davin GARRICK, Elq. was in figure low, 
picaling, manly, gentesl, and elegant. He hed 
every requifite to ft him for every cherafter, [His 
limbs were pliant, his features duflile and cx- 
preffive, aod his eyes quick, kees, apd obcfieat, 
verfant to all cecaSions and places, His voice was 
harmonious, and could vibrate through el! the 
modulations of found—could thander iv paffion— 
tremble ia fear—dilfolve into the foftuels ot love, 
cr melt into every mood of pity ordifirels. T hefe 
leber2) devices of Nature were orozmented by the 
moa refioed acquifittons of Art.—Mufic, danc- 
ing, painting, fencing, ‘culptare, gave hin, each 
its reipeétive greces. From thefe he borro owed his 
deportments, his attitudes, and his cafe, 

Thefe were the powers with which he charmed 
acd afosilhed the age, aod with thefe powers he 
had al! nature at his commend. Every degree of 
age—every ftage, fcene, and period of life—from 
the hot and youthful lover, up to the lean aud 
fippered Pantafoon—all were slike to him. At 


LITERARY TABLET. 


twenty-four, he could put oo all the wriokles of 
the greatef age—-aad at fixty, he were in his ap- 
pearaoce and aG@ion all the agility of buxom and 
wanton youth.In heroea and princes, he afium- 
ed all the diffant pride, the exalted manner, 
itately port ofrark and royalty, He moved with 
dignity —{poke with dignity—aRted with dignity. 
Hhs Prince never interfered with his Peafant, nor 
his Peafant with his Gentleman, He had in his 
poflcffion every key tothe foul. He traofported 
his hearers where he pleafed. He was the mat- 
ter of the peffions and turned them to his will. 
He waked them—f{welled them-—focthed them, 
He melted them into foftnefs, or roufed thein in 
to rage.—If he was angry ; fo was you.—if he 
was difrefled ; fo was you.—-If he was terrined ; 
fo was you. —Ifhe wes mad; fo was you. H: 
was an enchanter and led you where he pleafed. 


cvcncecssescocne ™ When be (poke, 
** Each aged ear played truant at his ee 
Aad younger hearings were quite ravifhed, 
So voluble was his Diliaistcmatiaihte. 
‘ As Zephyr blowing usderneath the violet, 
‘* Not waging its {weet head—yet as rough 
(His manly blood eachat’d) as the rude wind 
‘* That by the top doth take the mouniain pine, 
And makeit oop toth’ vale..’ was woader ful ! 
‘6 For if we take him but for all in al’, 
“& We ne'er fhall iogk upon his like again.” 


more fully efablifked, duriag the adeinifration 
of this theatrical miniffer, chan it hac ewer been 
during precediog mabagemenis bie feems to 
have carried his mode’, meral, pe Neand pions 
principles with him mito the very Manapement of 
ihe theatre itfelf, and celcacd pe: formers from 
thet obloquy which iluck ow the profi lfion. OF 
thofe who were accounted blackguerds, unworthy 
the aflociaiion of the world, be made renticme 

united them with fociety, and istroduced thees t to 
all the domeBic comforts of life. The theatre 
was no longer efleewed the receptacle of every 


The purity of the Evglifh Rope was certainly 


vice 3 and the moral, the ferious, the religious 
part of maokind, did not heli: ite to parteke of the 
iational eatertainment of 2 p'ay, and pailed a 
cheerful cvening, undifysaited wit! its licertioul- 


nefs. 


Mr. Garrick died on the coth Jan. 1779, in 
the fixty-third year of hrs ape, leavirg no one 


rival in excellence upon eaita to compculate for 
his lofs. 

Never was there a death fo univerfally lament. 
ed. Meo of genius of all kinds, emulated one 
ancther in teftifying their fenfe cf the pubdiic lofs. 
All liale animofitics, jealoufies and mfirmities, 
were forgot. The difappointed ~~ lott his 

comity, the nidbling crite his rancon , and every 
litte foible, felhth emotion, and na: row i idea, with 
which he was loudly charged by thofe, perhaps 
who knew him beft, or who knew him not at all, 
was Beeped in Lethe. Pethapre, indeed, the vice 
of felfifhacfs was the only one that Gained this 
great man. It infe@ed him in life, and governed 
himio death, It was expeNed he would have 
bequeathed a bandforme part'of that fortune which 
he had made in the theatre, to the TAeelrical 
Fund, which he had himfelf cftablifhed. Dying 
worth upwards of ico,cool. he left a property 
worth po more than a fiog! ¢ 1cool, to that charity, 
and that was the only legacy bequearhed out of 
his owa family, (New Eng. Rep.) 


Sie. See a, 
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ANECDOTE OF CHAREES I, 
OMENS, however founded upos, aud con- 
nefted with fuperflition and credulity, have, in 


almof every age, had forme influence npon great 
minds, and great events, The following antte 


dote basa releiioa to the fate of our firfl Charles, 
who was fo much uoder the influence of credu! ity, 
that he never enjoyed a days happinels after con 
fuiting the Sertes Virgiliaox, 
Peraini, the famous Neapolitan eget made 
a butt of the king, which bis majefy co dered 
fo exquifite a piece of work Lmanthip, and fo like 
him,that he was pleafed to appoint a particular 
day Ses a feled perty of his friends to come and 
dine with him at Cheifez, where the reval refi. 
dence then wes; and to enable his vifitors the 
better to furvey and examine the beauties of this 
chiet Satire. efart, the Kiog commanded itto 
be exhibited upon a table of the gardeo, which 
Was accorcicgly dove 5 and while the royal and 
nodle company were in deep contemplation and 
ed.icivation uf this excellent performace ¢, an hawk 
flew dire&ily over their heads, with bis prey io his 
talons, which he had jufl wounded to dezth.— 
Some of the blood fll on the neck of tte Royal Stat 
ue. This unlucky circumftance ve: y 
concerted all prefent, one of ms 1D 
the king did sot notice it, and that he fro: 
able to wipe away this canfe of wniverfal petty 
hation, unperccived by his Mej:Qy, endeavoured 
fo to do feveral times, by wetting his handker- 
chicf; bat alas! every attempt was vain, 
Prim 
EPIGRAM, 
TO John i ow’d ¢ reat obligation 
But John ushappi ly tt hong! ht it 
To publifh it to all the nation : 
Sure Joh: 1and q are more than quit 
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Beneficial Effeéts o Fa al rafte for the BELLES 

iw ETTRE! 

Belles Lettres and criticifen chiefly confider 
Man as being endowed with thofe powers of tafle 
and imagination, which were intended to embel- 
lids his mind, and to fupply hia with rational 
and ufefal enter‘ziament. eee 0 open « field of 
ioveligation pecaliar tothemfeives, All that re- 
lares to heauty, harmony, aniadidie and elegance ; 

sil that can foothe the 'n ind, gratify the fancy, 
or move the affeQions, belongs to their province, 
They prefent human nature uoder a diffe rent al. 
peft from thet which it aflumes when viewed by 
other {cieaces. They bring to tight various Eprit 
of ation. which, without their aid, might have 
pefied unobferved ; ; and which, though of i 
cate nature, frequently exert 2 powerful ir flacnce 
on feveral departments of haasao life. 

Such findics have alfo this pecaliar advantage, 
that they exercife cur reafon without tatipuing it. 
They lead to enquiries zcute, but not pz tofu! 
profennd, but not dry not anftrufe. They #rew 
lowers io the path of {crence; and, wh ve tney 
cep the mind bent, in fome degree, aod ablive, 
hey relieve it atthe famine time from that more 
toilfomne labour to which it mult fabmitin the 
acquifition of ceceflary cradition, or the inve Biga- 
tion of abitvaG traih. Blair. 
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COMMUNICATION. 
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Dz LEGE. 
A Lawyer once, (I now forget his name.) 

Pufon, no doubt, has many like the fam 

Could net, or would not sicNn his ofhce dinar. 
Pretending Court-rcet had not room tor more, 
And, PRUDENTLY, this mo ney-—leak t to htop, 
On moderate terms took half a Turner's fleop ; 
Where, 7o/? exprejively for doth appear, 


“All hinds of turn ‘Gand to fl d work dene he re.’” 
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